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CHAPTER  I 

THE  PACIFIC  WORLD 

Whereas  America  once  looked  only  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Europe  for  her  settlers,  her  literature,  her  travel,  and  her  civili- 
zation, today  she  looks  also  westward  across  the  Pacific.  The 
war  not  only  brought  us  enemies  and  attack  out  of  the  Pacific; 
it  also  brought  us  a  new  and  vital  interest  in  all  the  places  and 
peoples  of  the  great  Pacific  world.  Never  again  shall  we  be  con- 
tent to  remain  ignorant  or  disinterested  in  what  happens  in  or 
bordering  upon  that  vast  ocean. 

For  years  we  have  read  about  and  dreamed  about  Tahiti, 
Samoa  and  the  South  Seas.  We  have  taken  a  cousinly  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  We  have  been  intri- 
gued by  the  sound  of  such  far-off  places  as  Java  and  Sumatra,  the 
Straits  of  Macassar,  the  island  of  Bali,  and  the  cities  of  Singa- 
pore, Shanghai  and  Yokohama.  Since  the  war  we  have  learned 
— and  often  to  our  grief — of  those  Pacific  islands  of  Guadalcanal 
and  Iwo  Jima,  of  Tarawa  and  Okinawa. 

Now  as  we  draw  a  welcome  breath  of  peace  once  more,  we 
realize  that  our  greatest  desire  is  to  keep  that  peace.  Sumner 
Welles  points  out  that  the  best  way  to  keep  peace  is  to  understand 
our  neighbors.  For  us  this  means  our  neighbors  of  the  Pacific  as 
well  as  the  Atlantic.  This  means  we  must  study  and  learn  to 
appreciate  not  only  the  great  nations  of  the  Pacific  world  like 
China  and  Russia  and  Japan  but  also  such  other  neighbors  as 
the  islands  of  the  Netherlands  Indies,  the  Philippines,  the  Ha- 
waiians,  the  Polynesians  and  the  Melanesians — all  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  vast  Pacific  world. 

1.  America's  Next-door  Neighbors 
An  Intelligent  American's  Guide  to  the  Peace,  edited  by  Sumner  Welles 
Native  Peoples  of  the  Pacific  World,  by  Felix  M.  Keesing 

Discuss  the  following  statement  by  Sumner  Welles  as  a  preface  to 
your  study  of  the  Pacific  world:  "The  surest  way  to  kill  unfounded  preju- 
dice and  suspicion  between  peoples  is  thorough  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  each  concerning  the  other.  After  the  war  the  development  of  com- 
munications, and  particularly  the  development  of  civil  aviation,  will 
bring  every  people  of  the  world  within  48  hours'  distance  of  the  people 
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of  the  United  States.  The  American  people,  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
will  be  the  next-door  neighbors  of  every  other  member  of  the  community 
of  nations.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  us  to  learn  what  are  the  salient 
characteristics  of  other  peoples  and  the  chief  problems  with  which  they 
will  be  beset  in  the  post-war  years." 

Examine  the  map  of  the  world  used  as  a  frontispiece  for  the  Welles 
book.  What  countries  are  Pacific  neighbors  of  the  United  States?  Pay 
special  attention  to  the  many  islands.  Divide  these  into  groups  according 
to  the  countries  which  control  them.  (Appendix  A  on  page  134  of  Native 
Peoples  of  the  Pacific  World  by  Felix  M.  Keesing  will  be  useful  for  this 
purpose.) 

What  significant  changes  in  ownership  of  Pacific  territory  are  being 
made  as  a  result  of  World  War  II? 

2.  The  Great  Ocean 

The  Pacific  World,  edited  by  Fairfield  Osborn 
The  Pacific  Islands  Handbook,  by  R.  W.  Robson 

Point  out  the  size  and  special  characteristics  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Sketch  its  early  history  and  explorations.  What  were  the  roles  of 
Marco  Polo,  Magellan,  Balboa  and  Captain  Cook  in  its  development? 

European  traders  are  said  to  have  brought  "diseases,  firearms  and 
firewater"  to  the  native  peoples  of  the  Pacific.  Is  this  accusation  fair? 
What  benefits  did  they  bring?  Discuss  the  coming  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  contact  with  the  natives. 

What  was  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  development  of  the 
Pacific  world? 

Note  the  chronological  account  of  important  Pacific  dates  on  page  4 
of  The  Pacific  Islands  Handbook. 

3.  Peoples  op  the  Pacific 
Native  Peoples  of  the  Pacific  World,  by  Felix  M.  Keesing 

Describe  the  leading  races  of  the  Pacific  world.  Differentiate  between 
the  Polynesians  and  the  Melanesians  in  origin,  appearance  and  culture. 

How  do  these  people  earn  a  livelihood?  Discuss  the  importance  of 
the  cocoanut  palm  and  other  useful  plants  such  as  breadfruit  and  taro. 

Discuss  briefly  the  language,  government  and  living  conditions  of 
typical  Pacific  islanders. 

Cite  some  of  the  religious  and  social  customs  of  the  islanders.  What 
reception  did  American  soldiers  and  sailors  of  World  War  II  meet  on 
most  of  the  islands? 

Additional  References: 

Westward  the  Course!  by  Paul  McGuire 
The  South  Seas  in  the  Modern  World,  by  Felix  M.  Keesing 


CHAPTER  II 


CHINA— THE  SLEEPING  GIANT  WAKENS 

There  sleeps  a  giant.  When  China  moves,  she  will 
move  the  world.  — Napoleon 

Just  as  World  War  II  has  awakened  China  to  her  destiny  and 
to  the  eminent  position  she  will  hold  in  world  councils  when  she 
unites  her  own  house,  so  has  it  awakened  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  the  potentialities  of  a  modern  China.  This  vast  nation,  which 
has  a  population  of  over  450,000,000  people  and  a  history  over 
4,000  years  old,  has  now  been  brought  sharply  to  the  attention  of 
Americans.  What  was  once  a  land  of  story-book  and  fable,  of 
painted  silks  and  porcelain,  has  become  a  land  where  American 
soldiers  have  lived  side  by  side  with  Chinese  soldiers,  where 
American  aviators  have  taken  off  from  airfields  built  by  Chinese 
labor  to  drop  destruction  upon  a  common  enemy. 

American  boys  have  written  back  home  about  Chinese  people 
and  Chinese  customs,  and  American  journalists  and  authors  have 
written  on  many  aspects  of  Chinese  history  and  culture.  Edgar 
Snow  in  People  on  Our  Side  takes  his  readers  on  a  revealing  tour 
of  both  Chiang  Kai-shek's  China  and  the  China  of  the  so-called 
Communists  of  the  North.  Emily  Hahn's  personalized  China 
to  Me  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  American  guest 
in  the  houses  of  the  Soong  Sisters.  Pan  Chao-Ying's  China  Fights 
On  and  Lau  Shaw's  Rickshaw  Boy  present  the  ideas  of  two  dis- 
tinguished contemporary  Chinese  writers,  the  former  in  non- 
fiction  and  the  latter  in  fiction. 

1.  China  Today 

People  on  Our  Side,  by  Edgar  Snow 
China  to  Me,  by  Emily  Hahn 

Give  a  brief  account  of  China's  history,  growth  and  culture  through 
the  ages.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  her  people?  Relate  her 
background  to  her  present  problems. 

Discuss  Mr.  Snow's  appraisal  of  the  present  situation  in  China.  What 
does  he  consider  the  greatest  problems  and  how  does  he  think  they  may 
be  solved?  What  does  he  recommend  as  America's  best  policy  toward 
China? 

Tell  the  story  of  Miss  Hahn's  trip  to  China — Her  opportunity  to  get 
an  intimate  view  of  the  people  and  problems — Her  contacts  with  the  Soong 
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sisters  and  the  influence  this  may  have  had  upon  her  findings — Her  chief 
conclusions. 

How  democratic  is  China's  present  government?  Discuss  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  efforts  to  unite  China  and  evaluate  his  success.  What  have 
been  the  effects  of  the  war  with  Japan? 

2.  The  Chinese  People 

Rickshaw  Boy,  by  Lau  Shaw 

China  Fights  on,  by  Pan  Chao-Ying 

/  Have  Seen  God  Work  in  China,  by  Sherwood  Eddy 

Describe  the  life  of  a  Chinese  rickshaw  boy  as  presented  in  the  novel 
by  Lau  Shaw — The  basic  problems  faced  by  Happy  Boy.  How  could  the 
lot  of  such  a  "common  man"  as  Happy  Boy  be  improved  in  a  new  China? 

Does  the  book  by  Dr.  Pan  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  the  Chinese  point  of 
view?  What  does  he  say  about  the  period  of  Japanese  aggression — About 
the  post-war  aspirations  of  China? 

Discuss  the  influence  which  Sherwood  Eddy  believes  the  Christian 
missionaries  have  had  upon  the  development  of  modern  China.  What 
does  he  say  about  the  Christian  religion  in  the  future  of  China? 

Additional  References : 

Battle  Hymn  of  China,  by  Agnes  Smedley 
Burma  Road,  by  Nicol  Smith 


CHAPTER  III 

CHINA  LOOKS  TOWARD  THE  FUTURE 

Whoever  understands  China  socially,  politically,  in- 
tellectually and  religiously  has  a  key  to  the  world's 
history  for  the  next  five  centuries. — John  Hay 

Through  the  books  studied  in  the  preceding  chapter  some 
knowledge  has  been  gained  of  the  long  centuries  of  Chinese  his- 
tory, and  of  the  modern  revolution  under  first  Sun  Yat-sen  and 
later  Chiang  Kai-shek.  One  of  the  most  vital  problems  in  the 
way  of  world  peace  today  is  the  disastrous  cleavage  between 
the  Kuomintang,  the  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  in  North  China,  who  maintain  they  are  the 
true  descendants  of  Sun  Yat-sen's  revolution  and  the  heirs  of 
his  ideals.  An  understanding  of  this  cleavage  can  be  approached 
only  by  means  of  some  study  of  the  motives  and  beliefs  of  each 
party.  Harrison  Forman's  Report  from  Red  China  gives  a  par- 
ticularly intimate  and  eulogistic  picture  of  the  Communists,  while 
Owen  Lattimore's  Solution  in  Asia,  with  its  scholarly  and  his- 
torical attitude,  gives  a  more  balanced  interpretation. 

The  recent  war  has  centered  the  attention  of  the  whole  world 
upon  China's  relations  with  other  nations  and  upon  her  internal 
difficulties.  Now  with  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  Chinese  sit- 
uation has  taken  precedence  over  other  world  problems.  Numer- 
ous magazine  articles  and  books  are  currently  seeking  to  inform 
the  public  about  China. 

No  published  book,  however,  can  hope  to  keep  pace  with 
rapidly  changing  events.  The  story  of  developments  in  China 
must  be  continued  by  means  of  the  days'  news. 

t 

1.  Kuomintang  vs.  Red  China 

Solution  in  Asia.,  by  Owen  Lattimore 

Report  from  Red  China,  by  Harrison  Forman 

Trace  the  split  between  the  two  factions,  both  of  them  revolutionary 
in  purpose,  in  present-day  China.  What  are  the  chief  points  of  conflict 
between  the  Kuomintang  and  the  Communists  of  North  China? 

Discuss  the  leaders  of  each  faction,  characterizing  them  and  stating 
their  political  and  economic  beliefs. 

Summarize  Forman's  report  under  some  of  the  following  topics:  De- 
mocracy, agriculture,  taxes,  ownership  of  property,  labor,  suffrage. 
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What  sort  of  future  do  they  plan  for  China? 

2.  Latest  Developments — Which  Way  China? 

Bring  the  story  of  China  up-to-date  for  this  meeting  by  supplementing 
the  books  on  China  with  the  latest  newspaper  and  magazine  accounts  of 
the  conflict  between  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Chinese  Communists. 

What  appear  to  be  the  attitudes  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  toward  the  Chinese  situation? 

Discuss  the  possibilities  of  China's  emergence  as  a  strong,  united 
nation. 

Additional  References: 

Basis  for  Peace  in  the  Far  East,  by  Nathaniel  Peffer 
Dragon  Seed,  by  Pearl  Buck 


CHAPTER  IV 


JAPAN—THE  VANQUISHED  ENEMY 

When  the  American  fleet  under  Commodore  Perry  opened  the 
door  of  Japan,  in  1853,  a  new  era  began.  And  when  the  American 
fleet  in  1945  sailed  into  Tokyo  Bay  for  General  MacArthur  to 
accept  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  that  era  ended. 

The  years  between  1853  and  1945  saw  the  coming  to  power 
of  a  great  industrial  nation.  Prior  to  1853  Japan  existed  as  a 
small  island  kingdom,  carefully  guarding  her  feudalism  and  her 
shores  from  any  contact  with  foreigners.  But  after  the  Occident 
came  in,  Japan  was  quick  to  embrace  the  ways  of  the  West  and 
rapidly  built  up  her  industry,  her  trade,  her  navy,  and  her  plans 
for  conquest.  Formerly  she  had  copied  the  civilization  of  neigh- 
boring China.  Now  her  modernization  was  based  on  that  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  our  conception  of  Japan  was  too  much 
concerned  with  cherry  blossoms  and  paper  lanterns.  During  the 
war  we  learned  something  of  the  cunning  and  cruelty  of  Japanese 
fighting,  with  the  senseless  bravado  of  kamikaze  and  hara-kiri, 
with  the  myths  of  the  Emperor's  descent  from  the  gods.  We  were 
astounded  at  the  suddenness  of  their  collapse  and  surrender. 
Now  we  need  to  appraise  their  real  characteristics  and  their 
place  in  the  world  of  the  future.  Due  to  their  backgrounds  and 
experience,  the  authors  studied  in  this  chapter  can  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject  of  Japan.  John  Embree  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  that  country  and  has  recently  been  teaching  Ameri- 
can officers  in  preparation  for  military  government  of  Japan. 
John  Maki  was  born  in  America  of  Japanese  parents,  studied  in 
both  countries,  and  taught  at  the  University  of  Washington. 
Russell  Brines  was  an  Associated  Press  correspondent  and  spent 
two  years  in  a  Japanese  internment  camp. 

1.  Out  of  the  Past 

The  Pacific  World,  edited  by  Fairfield  Osborn 
The  Japanese  Nation,  by  John  F.  Embree 

Sketch  the  history  of  Japan  prior  to  the  precedent-shattering  visit  of 

Admiral  Perry  in  1853.  Why  did  Japan  cling  to  feudalism  so  tenaciously? 

Describe  the  steps  of  her  awakening.   Did  her  social  development  keep 

pace  with  her  industrial  growth? 
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How  did  the  Japanese  Empire  expand  its  territory  and  resources? 

Trace  the  changing  relationships  between  Japan  and  China,  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  Discuss  the  aggression  of  Japan  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria.    What  were  the  results  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war? 

From  facts  contained  in  The  Pacific  World  summarize  the  pertinent 
points  of  geography,  climate,  agriculture,  customs,  living  conditions. 

2.  Japanese  Government  and  Religion 
The  Japanese  Nation,  by  John  F.  Embree 
Japanese  Militarism,  by  John  M.  Maki 
Until  They  Eat  Stones,  by  Russell  Brines 

Discuss  John  Embree's  statement:  "Religion  in  Japan  is  all-pervasive 
and  no  other  modern  nation  has  a  greater  dependence  on  sacred  ritual 
and  belief,  not  only  at  the  household  and  community  level  but  also  on  a 
national  scale." 

Describe  Shinto  (The  Way  of  the  Gods).  Relate  some  of  the  popular 
Shinto  myths  about  the  divine  origin  of  the  Emperor. 

Why  was  "State  Shinto"  revived  in  the  nineteenth  century?  What 
effect  has  it  had  on  the  rise  of  the  Japanese  Empire? 

Discuss  the  structure  of  government  in  Japan,  both  municipal  and 
national. 

Compare  the  statements  of  the  various  experts  studied  in  this  pro- 
gram on  the  importance  of  the  Emperor's  role  in  Japanese  government 
and  religion. 

3.  The  Future  of  Japan 
Solution  in  Asia,  by  Owen  Lattimore 
Until  They  Eat  Stones,  by  Russell  Brines 

What  were  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  Japan's  economy?  Upon  the 
extent  of  her  territory  and  resources?   Upon  the  lives  of  her  people? 

Discuss  the  relative  merits  of  a  "hard  peace"  and  a  "soft  peace"  for 
J apan.  What  do  the  experts  on  Japan  say  about  her  possible  future  role 
in  the  world?  Supplement  your  reference  books  by  the  latest  newspaper 
and  radio  accounts  indicating  trends  in  Japan. 

How  did  Japan  acquire  such  outlying  territories  as  Okinawa,  For- 
mosa, the  Kuriles,  Korea,  Manchuria?  Discuss  their  disposition  following 
World  War  II. 

Russell  Brines  believes  the  solution  for  handling  Japan  in  the  future 
is  to  eliminate  militarism,  educate  the  people  and  lead  them  away  from 
the  superman  and  super-race  philosophy  of  Shintoism.  How  does  the 
actual  American  post-war  policy  in  Japan  agree  with  these  suggestions? 

Additional  References: 

The  Japanese  Enemy,  by  Hugh  Byas 
Volcanic  Isle:  Japan,  by  Wilfred  Fleisher 

The  United  States  and  Japan's  New  Order,  by  William  Johnstone 
My  Narrow  Isle,  by  Sumie  Seo  Mishima 


CHAPTER  V 

INDIA— A  HOUSE  DIVIDED 

"Unbelievable  India!"  writes  Edgar  Show  in  People  on  Our 
Side.  "India  of  the  unforgettable  peace  of  cool,  shaded  valleys 
and  blue  lakes  mirroring  the  Himalayas,  and  of  the  scorching 
heat  and  the  choking  dust  of  arid  plains  and  deserts ;  India,  the 
serene  and  obscure,  the  dazzlingly  rich  and  the  abysmally  poor, 
the  exquisitely  tender  and  crassly  inhumane,  the  sophisticated 
and  the  irresponsibly  adolescent,  the  generously  brave  and  the 
craven;  India,  the  mother  of  civilizations  and  the  harborer  of 
barbaric  customs,  the  land  of  wooden  plows  and  blast  furnaces, 
of  sacred  cows  and  communal  hatreds  and  prophets  of  brotherly 
love,  of  spinning-wheel  saints  and  distinguished  scientists;  land 
of  voluptuaries  and  ascetics ;  India,  the  giant  of  the  future  and 
the  prisoner  of  the  present,  held  in  the  now  harsh,  now  gentle, 
hands  of  perplexed,  island-bred  aliens  who  are  in  nearly  every 
particular  the  antithesis  of  the  people  whose  destiny  they  have 
shaped  for  nearly  two  centuries." 

For  years  the  fate  of  India  has  been  of  vital  concern  to  many 
Americans ;  and  today  the  problem  of  what  Great  Britain  should 
do  about  India  is  hotly  debated  in  this  country.  The  coming  to 
power  of  the  Labor  Party  in  England  has  once  more  brought  the 
problem  of  India  to  the  fore  and  once  more  America  is  hoping 
for  a  solution  that  will  somehow  satisfy  not  only  the  perplexed 
Britons  and  the  Indian  factions  but  also  the  conscience  of  the 
rest  of  the  modern  world. 

In  any  approach  to  the  problem  of  India's  future,  certain  fac- 
tors must  be  taken  into  consideration — the  immensity  of  the 
country,  with  389,000,000  people  living  in  an  area  of  1,581,000 
square  miles;  the  appalling  fact  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
population  are  illiterate  peasants,  many  of  them  living  on  the 
verge  of  starvation ;  the  wide  divergences  of  language  and  reli- 
gion ;  the  bitterness  between  260,000,000  Hindus  and  90,000,000 
Moslems;  the  caste  system  which  makes  outcasts  of  some 
50,000,000  "Untouchables";  the  fabulous  wealth  of  the  native 
princes ;  and  the  weight  of  the  British  government  superimposed 
upon  the  whole. 

In  his  Verdict  on  India  Beverley  Nichols  gives  a  fascinating 
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but  not  always  impartial  account  from  the  English  point  of  view. 
Santha  Rama  Rau  in  her  Home  to  India  adds  an  authentic  and 
intimate  personal  touch  as  an  intelligent  young  Indian  girl  of 
the  Brahmin  caste  who  looks  at  her  home  land  after  education 
abroad.  Penderel  Moon  in  Strangers  in  India  and  Edgar  Show 
in  People  on  Our  Side  have  studied  India  closely  and  have  much 
to  criticize  in  the  present  state  of  affairs — and  much  to  hope 
from  the  future. 

1.  India's  History 

Verdict  on  India,  by  Beverley  Nichols 
People  on  Our  Side,  by  Edgar  Snow 
Strangers  in  India,  by  Penderel  Moon 

Discuss  the  early  history  of  India  as  summarized  in  the  "Historical 
Note"  at  the  conclusion  of  Penderel  Moon's  Strangers  in  India.  Mention 
the  roles  played  by  Buddha,  Asoka,  Akbar,  the  East  India  Company, 
Warren  Hastings,  Clive  of  India.  Note  any  significant  periods  of  re- 
ligious tolerance  or  intolerance. 

How  did  the  differences  between  Hindus  and  Moslems  begin? 

Mr.  Nichols  maintains  that  the  English  "gave  India  peace,  and  it  was 
not  the  peace  of  the  desert;  gave  India  law,  and  it  was  not  the  law  of 
the  strong;  and — in  the  final  judgment — gave  India  freedom."  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Moon  says  that  the  English  legal  system  and  the  Eng- 
lish parliamentary  democracy  were  not  fitted  to  the  needs  and  the  people 
of  India.   Discuss  this  difference  in  viewpoint. 

2.  India's  Problems 

Verdict  on  India,  by  Beverley  Nichols 
Home  to  India,  by  Santha  Rama  Rau 
People  on  Our  Side,  by  Edgar  Snow 

What  are  the  fundamental  differences  between  Hindus  and  Moslems? 
What  does  the  word  "Pakistan"  mean?  What  is  a  "sacred  cow"? 

Why  is  poverty  so  widespread  in  India?  How  might  the  economic 
situation  be  improved?  What  has  England  done  to  ameliorate  living 
conditions?   Has  India  made  any  progress  in  industrialization? 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Moslems  toward  universal 
education?    The  attitude  of  the  native  princes?    Of  the  English? 

Explain  the  caste  system.  What  has  been  done  toward  tearing  it 
down? 

How  does  Santha  Rama  Rau  describe  the  life  of  an  educated  woman 
in  India?  Give  a  brief  summary  of  the  Brahmin  point  of  view,  illustrat- 
ing from  the  lives  of  her  grandparents. 
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3.  India's  Futube 

Strangers  in  India,  by  Penderel  Moon 
People  on  Our  Side,  by  Edgar  Snow 
Verdict  on  India,  by  Beverley  Nichols 

How  has  World  War  II  affected  the  problems  of  India?  What  was 
the  attitude  of  the  Indian  National  Congress?  Of  the  Moslem  League? 
Of  the  British  Government? 

Briefly  identify  Gandhi,  Nehru,  Mohammed  AH  Jinnah,  Dr.  Am- 
bedkar,  Tagore,  Mrs.  Naidu,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps. 

Penderel  Moon  suggests  that  the  solution  for  India  lies  either  in 
partition  of  the  country  between  Hindus  and  Moslems  or  in  some  shar- 
ing of  power  between  the  two  factions.  What  points  can  be  made  for 
each  solution? 

Mention  some  of  the  reasons  England  gives  for  not  quitting  India. 
Do  these  appear  valid?  What  might  be  the  results  of  England's  with- 
drawing completely  from  India?  What  effect  has  the  rule  of  a  Labor 
Government  in  England  had  upon  the  fate  of  India?  Why  is  the  future 
of  India  of  such  vital  concern  to  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Additional  References: 

Royal  India,  by  Maud  Diver 

Toward  Freedom,  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru 

My  India,  My  America,  by  Krishnalal  Shridharani 

What  about  India?  by  L.  F.  R.  Williams 


CHAPTER  VI 


ALASKA  AND  THE  ALEUTIANS 

Alaska  once  seemed  to  us  a  word  connoting  the  far-off  frozen 
North,  where  Eskimos  lived  in  igloos  and  the  Klondike  gold  rush 
caused  a  boom.  But  since  the  war  made  us  build  the  Alcan  High- 
way and  learn  from  grim  newspaper  accounts  what  life  could  be 
like  in  the  Aleutians,  we  have  a  new  interest  in  this  area. 

Looking  back,  we  find  that  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia 
in  1867  for  $7,200,000,  and  was  known  as  "Seward's  Folly." 
Since  that  time  an  impressive  export  trade  has  grown  up  in  furs, 
minerals,  timber,  fish  and  other  commodities. 

When  President  Roosevelt  made  his  trip  to  Alaska  and  the 
Aleutians  in  1944  he  declared  he  would  inaugurate  a  study  of 
Alaska  as  a  suitable  place  in  which  war  veterans  might  settle. 
During  the  war  many  soldiers  have  seen  Alaska  and  fought  in 
the  Aleutians.  Many  civilian  workers,  too,  were  involved  in  the 
construction  of  the  Alcan  Highway.  In  the  years  to  come  how 
many  of  these  will  want  to  return — either  as  tourists  or  as  new 
pioneers  in  a  new  pioneer  land? 

Prekaska's  Wife,  by  Helen  Wheaton,  and  We  Live  in  Alaska, 
by  Constance  Helmericks,  give  invigorating  glimpses  of  this  land 
of  promise,  a  land  whose  books  are  yet  to  be  written.  For  a 
more  factual  and  sober  recital  of  Alaska's  history  and  future 
prospects,  read  Louis  R.  Huber's  article,  "Alaska:  Our  Deep 
Freeze,"  in  the  September,  1945,  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

1.  Life  in  Alaska 

We  Live  in  Alaska,  by  Constance  Helmericks 

Why  did  Constance  and  Bud  Helmericks  go  to  Anchorage?  Describe 
the  nature  of  the  town,  living  conditions,  influx  of  soldiers  and  war 
workers. 

What  did  they  learn  from  the  canoe  trip  along  the  Yukon  River?  Note 
the  mosquitoes,  salmon  fishing,  hunting  and  trapping,  the  Indians,  the 
traders.  Discuss  the  way  of  life  of  natives  in  the  rural  areas. 

Characterize  the  Yukon  teacher.  What  did  she  point  out  about  edu- 
cation and  health  in  Alaska?  Describe  the  encounter  with  the  mission 
nurse. 

What  experiences  did  the  Helmericks  have  with  Eskimos?  Discuss 
their  account  of  life  in  an  Eskimo  village.   What  is  the  "kashima"? 
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2.  Life  in  the  Aleutians 

The  Pacific  World,  edited  by  Fairfield  Osborn  (pages  171-175) 
Prekaska's  Wife,  by  Helen  Wheaton 

From  information  in  The  Pacific  World  describe  the  climate,  geog- 
raphy, plants,  animals  and  native  people  of  the  Aleutians. 

Why  did  Helen  Wheaton  go  to  the  Aleutian  Islands?  Describe  the 
events  of  her  boat  trip  on  the  "Aleutian  Maid."  What  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  book's  title? 

Discuss  the  characteristics  of  the  native  Aleutians.  Hlustrate  their 
curiosity  by  the  episode  of  the  first  washing  hung  on  the  line.  Experi- 
ences in  securing  help  for  housework. 

What  are  Mrs.  Wheaton's  conclusions  about  drunkenness  and  im- 
morality among  the  Aleutians?    Cite  some  of  the  instances. 

How  did  the  "community  pool"  function?  Discuss  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  islands. 

What  did  the  Wheatons  do  with  most  of  their  leisure  time?  Relate 
their  adventures  with  the  Japanese  who  came  seeking  information.  Tell 
about  their  Christmas  celebration  on  Kiska. 

3.  What  of  the  Future? 

"Alaska:  Our  Deep  Freeze,"  by  Louis  R.  Huber  (pages  79-83  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  for  September,  1945) 

Opportunity  in  Alaska,  by  George  Sundborg 

Sketch  the  early  history  of  Alaska,  touching  on  explorations,  purchase 
from  Russia,  effects  of  the  gold  rush,  efforts  to  secure  statehood.  How 
did  coal  interests  in  the  United  States  handicap  the  development  of 
Alaska?  Why  does  the  $50,000,000  salmon  packing  industry  in  Alaska 
oppose  statehood? 

What  were  the  effects  of  World  War  II  on  Alaska?  Will  Alaska 
probably  draw  many  new  pioneers  in  the  post-war  era?  Discuss  Hubert 
statement  of  Alaska's  needs. 

Additional  References : 

Alaska  Holiday,  by  Barrett  Willoughby 
Story  of  Alaska,  by  Clarence  Leroy  Andrews 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  PHILIPPINES  AND  HAWAII 

No  points  in  the  world  of  the  Pacific  are  closer  to  American 
minds  and  hearts  than  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  More  than 
any  other  section  of  the  war  zones,  these  two  possessions  typify 
World  War  II.  Pearl  Harbor  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  signified 
the  beginning  of  the  war  and  Bataan  and  Corregidor  in  the  Phil- 
ippines are  identified  with  the  tragic  defeats  suffered  before  the 
tide  of  war  could  swing  again  and  the  power  of  the  United  States 
be  brought  to  bear  against  the  Japanese. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  it  is  well  for  us  to  look  again  at 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  and  revise  our  former  estimates  of 
those  areas  in  terms  of  what  happened  during  the  war.  For  the 
physical  facts  of  both  groups  of  islands  refer  to  Guide  to  the 
Peace  and  The  Pacific  World,  Here  are  the  high  lights  of  its  his- 
tory, geography  and  economy,  with  the  story  of  how  the  United 
States  acquired  an  interest  in  these  islands,  what  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  native  peoples,  and  what  is  planned  for 
them  in  the  future. 

Of  even  greater  interest  than  obtainable  facts  about  the  is- 
lands is  the  story  of  the  spirit  of  the  natives  during  these  war 
years,  their  relations  with  American  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
their  contributions  toward  winning  the  war.  For  graphic  in- 
terpretations of  this  relationship  several  particularly  useful  re- 
cent books  are  Ira  Wolfert's  An  American  Guerrilla  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, Anthony  March's  Quit  for  the  Next,  and  Shelley  Smith 
Mydans'  The  Open  City.  Here  in  the  words  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  lived  through  harrowing  experiences  of  fighting,  of 
waging  guerrilla  warfare  and  of  suffering  in  prison  camps,  are 
real  stories  of  the  Pacific  world  at  war. 

1.  The  Land  and  Its  People 

Pacific  Islands  Handbook,  by  R.  W.  Robson 
The  Pacific  World,  edited  by  Fairfield  Osborn 
Guide  to  the  Peace,  edited  by  Sumner  Welles 

Authorities  say  that  87  distinct  native  dialects  have  been  recorded  in 

the  Philippines.   Mention  some  of  the  different  peoples  who  speak  these 

dialects. 
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What  was  the  influence  of  Spanish  rule?  Of  government  by  the 
United  States? 

Discuss  the  geography,  climate,  economy,  chief  exports  and  industries 
of  the  islands. 

What  is  the  present  status  of  religion?  Education? 

When  are  the  islands  scheduled  to  gain  their  complete  independence 
from  the  United  States? 

Illustrate  by  events  of  the  war  years  the  attitude  of  the  Filipinos 
toward  the  United  States.  Discuss  the  work  and  policies  of  Quezon  and 
Osmena.  Mention  some  of  the  future  prospects  and  problems  of  the 
islands. 

2.  War  and  the  Philippines 

Quit  for  the  Next,  by  Lt.  Anthony  March 

An  American  Guerrilla  in  the  Philippines,  by  Ira  Wolfert 

The  Open  City,  by  Shelley  Smith  Mydans 

What  help  did  Lt.  Richardson,  "an  American  guerrilla  in  the  Philip- 
pines," secure  from  friendly  natives?  Describe  his  work  as  an  intelligence 
officer  in  paving  the  way  for  General  MacArthur's  return  to  the  islands. 

What  significant  points  may  be  learned  about  the  war  in  the  Philip- 
pines from  reading  Quit  for  the  Next?  What  experiences  did  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  have  with  native  Filipinos? 

Tell  the  details  of  life  in  a  Japanese  prison  camp  as  depicted  by  Mrs. 
Mydans.  What  were  the  author's  personal  experiences  in  the  war?  How 
does  she  think  prisoners  were  affected  by  camp  life? 

3.  Hawaii  and  Pearl  Harbor 
The  Pacific  World,  edited  by  Fairfield  Osborn 

How  and  when  did  the  United  States  acquire  an  interest  in  Hawaii? 
Discuss  the  early  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  and  the  role  of  the  traders 
and  missionaries. 

Describe  the  climate,  the  bird  and  animal  life,  the  volcanoes,  the 
beaches.  Evaluate  the  importance  of  sugar  cane,  pineapple  and  cattle- 
raising  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  native  peoples?  Discuss  their 
relationship  with  the  United  States. 

What  is  the  form  of  government  and  how  successful  has  it  been? 

What  was  the  significance  of  Hawaii  and  of  Pearl  Harbor  in  World 
War  II? 

Additional  References : 

Orphans  of  the  Pacific,  by  Florence  Horn 

Crisis  in  the  Philippines,  by  Catherine  L.  Porter 

Our  Hawaii,  by  Erna  Fergusson 

Hawaii,  U.S.A.,  by  R.  H.  Davis  and  George  T.  Armitage 
Hawaii:  Restless  Rampart,  by  Joseph  Barber,  Jr. 


CHAPTER  VXII 


ISLANDS  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

Most  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  heretofore  had  little 
interest  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  beyond  Hawaii  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, with  some  romantic  curiosity  toward  the  luxurious 
beaches  of  Tahiti,  the  fierce  headhunters  of  Borneo,  and  the  fabu- 
lous wealth  of  the  Netherlands  Indies.  The  war  made  newspaper 
headlines  of  many  less  familiar  names,  but  even  now,  after  fol- 
lowing its  progress  across  the  reaches  of  the  Pacific,  some  of  us 
are  only  vaguely  aware  of  the  different  characteristics  of  those 
vast  island  groups  of  Polynesia,  Melanesia  and  Micronesia,  which 
turned  out  to  be  stepping  stones  to  victory.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
learn  that  Polynesia  means  "Many  Islands,"  Melanesia  "Black 
Islands,"  and  Micronesia  "Small  Islands";  but  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  remember  which  islands  belong  to  France,  to  Eng- 
land, to  the  Netherlands-— and  which  were  mandated  to  Japan 
after  World  War  I,  and  subsequently  served  as  outward  way- 
stations  for  the  growing  Japanese  Empire. 

In  Willard  Price's  Japan's  Islands  of  Mystery  he  tells  not  only 
about  the  history  and  geography  of  the  islands,  but  also  anec- 
dotes and  human  interest  stories  about  the  islanders.  He  covers 
Guam,  Saipan,  Yap,  Palau,  Truk,  Ponape,  the  Marshalls  and  the 
Gilberts,  with  thoroughness  and  discernment.  For  additional 
light  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  their  history,  their  peoples 
and  their  future  prospects,  The  Pacific  World  and  The  Pacific 
Islands  Handbook  are  valuable  reference  sources. 

1.  Dots  in  the  Pacific 

The  Pacific  World,  edited  by  Fairfield  Osborn 
Japan's  Islands  of  Mystery,  by  Willard  Price 
The  Pacific  Islands  Handbook,  by  R.  W.  Robson 

How  many  islands  are  there  in  the  Pacific?  What  is  their  geological 
structure?   How  do  they  range  in  size?   What  is  an  atoll? 

What  types  of  peoples  inhabit  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  Melanesia  and 
Micronesia?  What  is  their  origin?  How  do  they  get  along  with  each 
other? 

Who  owns  the  Fiji  Islands?  New  Caledonia?  Borneo?  Solomons? 
Java  and  Sumatra?  Give  enough  of  their  history  to  point  out  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  great  nations  in  their  colonies  in  the  Pacific. 
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2.  "The  Necklace  of  Wealth" 

Same  references  as  above. 

Someone  has  described  the  Netherlands  Indies  as  "a  necklace  of 
wealth  across  the  South  Seas."    Explain  this  appellation. 

What  was  the  pre-war  policy  of  the  Netherlands  toward  the  natives 
of  the  Indies?  What  role  did  the  natives  play  in  the  war?  What  have 
the  Indonesians  demanded  since  the  war?  What  policy  has  the  Nether- 
lands promised? 

Give  a  description  of  life  in  the  Indies.  What  is  the  present  status 
of  education?    Of  wealth? 

Of  what  particular  interest  are  the  Indies  to  the  United  States? 
What  effect  did  the  loss  of  our  imports  from  the  Indies  have  upon  the 
course  of  the  war? 

3.  Japan's  Islands  of  Mystery 

Same  references  as  above. 

What  islands  did  Japan  hold  in  the  Pacific  prior  to  World  War  I? 
How  did  she  secure  the  islands  formerly  owned  by  Germany?  What 
use  did  she  make  of  these  mandated  islands  in  the  period  between  the 
two  world  wars? 

What  policy  did  the  Japanese  pursue  toward  the  native  peoples? 
What  fruit  did  this  policy  bear  in  the  war  years? 

What  does  Price  say  about  the  fortification  of  Guam? 

He  says  that  "the  young  men  of  the  Pacific  are  dying."  Discuss  the 
status  of  health,  education,  and  self-government  in  the  islands  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  statement. 

Note  Price's  answers  to  his  own  question:  "What  are  the  islands 
worth?"  Mention  some  products  that  might  prove  of  benefit  to  both 
the  natives  of  the  islands  and  to  the  owners. 

Additional  Reference : 

Westward  the  Course,  by  Paul  McGuire 


CHAPTER  IX 

RUSSIA  AND  SIBERIA 

"To  the  outside  world,  the  Soviet  Union  has  variously  appeared 
as  a  'big  bad  wolf*  about  to  devour  the  rest  of  civilization,  a  Utopia 
that  may  solve  all  our  ills,  or  an  incomprehensible  riddle,"  writes 
Professor  George  Cressey  in  his  book,  The  Basis  of  Soviet 
Strength.  "In  reality  it  is  none  of  these,  and  yet  in  some  measure 
all.  Climate,  soil  and  topography  impose  permanent  restric- 
tions in  some  respects,  but  in  other  ways  it  is  evident  that  the 
land  of  the  Soviets  has  become  one  of  the  major  world  powers." 

Before  the  war  Russia  was  sometimes  thought  of  as  primarily 
a  European  nation,  but  her  participation  in  the  war  against 
Japan  and  her  recent  treaties  with  China  emphasize  the  fact 
that  she  borders  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  5,000  miles  and  cannot  be 
ignored  in  the  affairs  of  eastern  Asia. 

Just  as  the  successful  termination  of  World  War  II  depended 
upon  the  partnership  of  Russia  with  the  United  States,  so  does 
all  hope  of  world  peace  depend  upon  their  continued  collaboration. 
There  must  be  mutual  respect  and  understanding  between  these 
two  powerful  nations  if  the  war-weary  peoples  of  the  world  can 
hope  to  turn  their  thoughts  and  their  energies  away  from  destruc- 
tion toward  the  building  of  a  world  worth  living  in. 

Eric  Johnston,  former  president  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  said  upon  his  recent  visit  to  Russia :  "The  United 
States  and  the  USSR  have  many  things  in  common — desire  for 
long-term  peace,  improvement  of  living  standards,  further  de- 
velopment of  our  own  countries,  no  conflicting  territorial  inter- 
ests— that  is,  land  which  one  country  wants  from  another." 

1.  The  Land  and  Its  People 
Peoples  of  the  USSR,  by  Anna  Louise  Strong 
The  Basis  of  Soviet  Strength,  by  George  B.  Cressey 
Dosha,  by  E.  M.  Almedingen 

As  a  background  for  a  discussion  of  Russia,  outline  some  of  the 
important  facts  of  geography,  climate  and  natural  resources.  Professor 
Cressey's  book  will  be  particularly  helpful  for  this  summary. 

Trace  the  transition  of  Russia  from  the  Czarist  era  to  the  present. 
Describe  the  goals  of  Stalin's  five-year  plan.  How  successfully  have 
they  been  carried  out? 
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How  does  Mrs.  Strong  characterize  Lenin  and  Stalin?  What  is  hei 
estimate  of  the  Russian  people?   Discuss  their  role  in  World  War  II. 

After  reading  Dasha,  give  an  account  of  the  life  of  a  modern  women 
in  Russia,  discussing  her  work,  education,  interests. 


2.  Today  and  Tomorrow  in  Russia 

These  are  the  Russians,  by  Richard  E.  Lauterbach 
Report  on  the  Russians,  by  W.  L.  White 
The  Real  Soviet  Russia,  by  David  J.  Dallin 
People  on  Our  Side,  by  Edgar  Snow 

What  goals  of  "equality"  were  set  up  by  the  Soviets?  Have  these 
changed  in  recent  years? 

Trace  the  predominant  trends  in  foreign  policy  under  the  Soviet. 
What  efforts  has  Russia  made  to  acquire  ice-free  ports?  Explain  the 
Russo-German  pact. 

Discuss  Russia's  relations  with  Japan.  What  is  the  significance  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  railroad? 

What  were  the  effects  of  World  War  II  on  Russia?  Summarize  her 
losses  in  manpower,  industry  and  resources.  Discuss  her  present  rela- 
tionship to  China  and  Japan. 

What  do  Lauterbach,  Dallin,  Snow  and  White  think  about  Russia's 
future? 

Why  do  you  think  Lauterbach  and  White  found  such  different  answers 
to  the  question  "What  is  Russia  like?" 


3.  Russia  and  the  United  States 
References  same  as  above. 

Enlarge  on  Edgar  Snow's  statement  (page  243) :  "Whenever  you 
meet  Russians  in  a  setting  free  from  distrust  and  with  politics  put  aside, 
they  do  indeed  seem  more  like  Americans  than  almost  any  other  Euro- 
pean race.  We  both  like  the  direct  approach.  We  are  expansive  peoples, 
given  to  exaggeration  and  boasting,  but  also  given  to  accomplishments  on 
a  stupendous  scale." 

Note  Lauterbach's  similar  observation  (page  353) :  "Despite  the 
chasm  between  our  two  political  and  economic  systems,  I  think  Russians 
are  more  like  Americans  in  character  and  temperament  than  any  other 
foreigners.  We  both  talk  big,  plan  big.  We  live  in  lands  of  opportunity. 
We  are  both  multi-national  countries.  We  are  machine-minded  and  city- 
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minded.  We  are  pioneer  people.  We  love  to  explore.  We  are  hospitable, 
friendly." 

Discuss  the  friendship  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  during 
the  war.  What  are  the  chief  goals  of  each  nation  for  the  future?  What 
are  the  trade  possibilities  between  the  two?  Show  why  there  are  no 
inevitable  points  of  conflict  between  Russia  and  the  United  States.  (Note 
particularly  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Snow  and  Lauterbach  on  this 
subject.) 


Additional  References : 

Mission  to  Moscow,  by  Joseph  E.  Davies 

The  Kremlin  and  the  People,  by  Walter  Duranty 


CHAPTER  X 


AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 

The  evolution  of  Australia  from  a  penal  colony  governed 
autocratically  to  a  modern  social  democracy  makes  a  story  that 
is  interesting  to  read  and  challenging  to  study.  Thousands  of 
American  soldiers  who  have  passed  through  the  cities  and  train- 
ing grounds  of  Australia  on  their  way  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Pacific  are  bringing  home  not  only  an  occasional  Australian  wife 
but  also  accounts  of  the  friendliness  of  that  "land  down  under." 

"Although  Australia  is  a  western  Pacific  country,"  C.  Hart- 
ley Grattan  points  out  in  Introducing  Australia,  "it  partakes 
not  at  all  of  the  character  of  Asia  or  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It 
has  a  European- American  civilization,  like  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  From  the  American  point  of  view,  Australia  is  a  logi- 
cal collaborator  in  Pacific  politics,  both  in  fundamental  outlook 
and  also  from  the  viewpoint  of  naval  and  air  strategy.  Looking 
at  the  United  States,  the  Australians  reach  much  the  same  con- 
clusion from  their  standpoint." 

The  new  understanding  reached  by  Australians  and  Ameri- 
cans during  the  war  years  is  a  harbinger  of  excellent  relations 
in  the  years  to  come.  While  Australia  may  seem  somewhat  far- 
ther removed  from  England  than  before  the  war,  she  is  just  as 
certainly  nearer  to  America.  Pacific  problems  which  affect  one 
country  will  be  of  keen  interest  to  the  other. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  reading  and  thinking  Americans  to  gain 
a  much  greater  knowledge  of  Australia  than  they  have  ever  held 
in  the  past.  A  satisfying  source  book  for  the  facts  of  life  about 
both  Australia  and  neighboring  New  Zealand  is  Sumner  Welles's 
Guide  to  the  Peace.  Further  information  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  intelligent  interpretation  may  be  found  in  the  Grattan 
book.  For  a  worthwhile  appraisal  of  probable  future  develop- 
ments and  problems  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  student 
should  by  all  means  read  the  pertinent  chapters  in  Hallett  Abend's 
Pacific  Charter. 
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1.  Australia's  Past 

Introducing  Australia,  by  C.  Hartley  Grattan 
The  Pacific  World,  edited  by  Fairfield  Osborn 
Pacific  Charter,  by  Hallett  Abend 
Guide  to  the  Peace,  edited  by  Sumner  Welles 

Sketch  the  history  of  Australia,  pointing  out  the  facts  of  discovery, 
settlement  and  development. 

Describe  the  geographical  characteristics,  and  show  how  they  have 
influenced  the  growth  of  the  country. 

What  is  Australia's  relationship  to  the  British  Empire? 
Compare  the  people  of  Australia  with  their  British  and  American 
cousins.  What  is  the  position  of  the  natives  in  contemporary  Australia? 

Mention  the  chief  means  of  livelihood  in  Australia.  Where  are  the 
chief  centers  of  population  located,  and  why? 

2.  Australia  and  the  War 

References  same  as  above. 

Discuss  Australia's  contributions  to  World  War  II.  How  close  to 
Australia  did  Japanese  aggression  come? 

Describe  the  growing  ties  between  Australia  and  the  United  States. 
What  effect  did  the  war  have  on  this  tendency?  What  is  the  present 
attitude  of  Australia  toward  England? 

Who  are  the  leaders  of  political  thought  in  Australia  today?  What 
are  the  chief  political  parties?  Supplement  this  discussion  with  news- 
paper accounts  of  recent  developments  in  Australian  political  life. 

3.  Neighboring  New  Zealand 

Guide  to  the  Peace,  edited  by  Sumner  Welles 

Pacific  Charter,  by  Hallett  Abend 

The  Pacific  World,  edited  by  Fairfield  Osborn 

Locate  New  Zealand  in  the  Pacific.  Discuss  the  effects  of  geography, 
climate  and  natural  resources  on  its  growth  and  development. 

New  Zealand  is  frequently  termed  "one  of  the  most  enlightened  po- 
litical and  social  democracies  in  the  world."  Show  reasons  for  this 
statement.  Recount  some  of  the  highlights  of  New  Zealand's  social  se- 
curity program. 

What  is  the  place  of  the  native  Maoris  in  the  civilization  of  New 
Zealand? 

Discuss  the  status  of  education  and  culture  in  New  Zealand.  What 
appear  to  be  significant  trends  for  the  future? 

Additional  Reference: 

Australian  Frontier,  by  Evelyn  Hill. 


CHAPTER  XI 

CANADA  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Look  again  at  your  map  of  the  Pacific  World.  Ordinarily, 
when  we  say  Pacific  we  think  of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  of 
Japan  and  China  and  Australia.  But  north  of  Seattle  stretches 
a  long  Canadian  seacoast;  and  south  of  the  Panama  Canal  lies 
the  continent  of  South  America,  its  west  coast  lapped  by  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific.  Surely  both  Canada  and  South  America 
not  only  have  windows  upon  the  Pacific  world,  but  compelling 
reasons  for  constant  watchfulness  toward  what  happens  there. 

Canada's  participation  in  World  War  II  has  brought  her  to 
a  new  maturity.  As  Louisa  W.  Peat  points  out  in  Canada:  New 
World  Power,  Canada  ranks  third  in  the  United  Nations'  sea 
power ;  fourth  in  air  power ;  first  in  production  of  nickel,  news- 
print, asbestos  and  platinum ;  second  in  gold  and  woodpulp ;  and 
third  in  aluminum,  copper,  zinc,  cobalt  and  silver.  As  a  trading 
nation  she  is  third,  with  the  United  States  as  her  foremost  cus- 
tomer. 

Along  with  her  magnificent  strides  in  development,  Canada 
also  has  some  problems.  Her  relatively  small  population  is  made 
up  of  two  diverse  elements,  speaking  different  languages,  and 
with  different  cultural  backgrounds — the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
French.  And  there  is  the  always  delicate  and  frequently  shifting 
problem  of  her  relationship  to  the  British  Empire.  During  the 
war  this  tie  has  become  very  close  indeed. 

The  good  neighbor  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
countries  of  South  America  is  constantly  facing  new  crises ;  and 
the  attitudes  of  South  American  nations  toward  both  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  of  the  world  are  of  vital  concern  to  us. 
One  of  the  best-informed  and  most  authoritative  books  on  South 
America  is  South  America  Uncensored,  by  Roland  Hall  Sharp, 
able  staff  correspondent  on  Latin  American  affairs  for  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  His  findings  include  both  "jungles  of  fas- 
cism" and  "genuine  good  neighborliness" ;  and  his  "portrait  of 
a  continent"  is  indeed  a  speaking  likeness.  An  intimate  picture 
of  life  in  Argentina  by  a  young  novelist  who  knows  that  life  at 
first  hand,  Betty  de  Sherbinin's  By  Bread  Alone,  will  supplement 
the  study  of  contemporary  problems  of  South  America. 
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1.  Canada  Comes  of  Age 

Canada:  New  World  Power,  by  Louisa  W.  Peat 
Guide  to  the  Peace,  edited  by  Sumner  Welles 

Summarize  briefly  the  history  of  Canada  prior  to  World  War  II. 
What  changes  in  her  relationship  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  Drought  about  by  the  war? 

Discuss  the  relationship  between  the  French  Canadians  and  the 
English  in  Canada.  What  are  the  primary  points  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  groups?  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  promote  better 
understanding?    How  does  Mrs.  Peat  define  the  Canadian  "zombie"? 

Note  the  natural  resources  in  which  Canada  is  particularly  rich. 

Mention  the  possible  solutions  which  Canadian  leaders  suggest  for 
the  problems  which  Canada  faces  in  the  postwar  world. 

2.  Neigheors  to  the  South 

South  America  Uncensored,  by  Roland  HaU  Sharp 
By  Bread  Alone,  by  Betty  de  Sherbinin 
Guide  to  the  Peace,  edited  by  Sumner  W'ells 

Which  of  the  South  American  countries  actually  border  on  the  Pacific? 
What  was  their  role  in  World  War  II? 

In  his  introduction  to  South  America  Uncensored  Mr.  Sharp  asks 
several  pertinent  questions  concerning  conditions  in  South  America. 
Consider  these  questions  and  discuss  the  answers  which  the  author  gives 
in  his  book.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  following:  "How  serious  is 
the  fascist  tinge  of  government,  especially  in  Argentina  and  Brazil?" 
"What  lines  of  policy  by  the  United  States  will  promote  genuine  friend- 
ship and  security  in  the  Western  Hemisphere?" 

Trace  the  American  policy  of  "good  neighborliness"  and  point  out 
some  results  it  has  achieved. 

What  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Sharp's  chapter  entitled  "Outlook  for  Op- 
pressed Millions"?  List  the  improvements  which  he  deems  essential  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Miss  de  Sherbinin  has  dramatized  some  of  the  current  issues  in  Ar- 
gentina. How  would  you  characterize  these  issues  after  reading  By 
Bread  Alone? 

Contrast  the  leading  characters  of  the  novel  and  indicate  what  so- 
cial and  political  points  of  view  they  represent. 

Describe  the  lives  led  by  modern  South  Americans  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Compare  this  city  with  a  North  American  city  such  as  New  York  or 
Washington. 

Additional  References: 

The  Pageant  of  South  American  History,  by  Anna  Merriman  Peck 
Inside  Latin  America,  by  John  Gunther 


CHAPTER  XII 

FUTURE  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

What  is  the  future  of  the  Pacific  World?  What  trends  were 
influenced  or  initiated  by  the  war  ?  What  role  is  the  United  States 
to  play  in  the  coming  years  of  Pacific  growth  and  development? 
These  are  urgent  questions  which  all  who  hope  for  a  stable  and 
peaceful  world  must  recognize  and  study  even  though  no  easy 
answers  are  to  be  found. 

A  thought-provoking  effort  to  face  these  questions  has  been 
made  by  the  Pacific  expert,  Hallett  Abend,  in  his  Pacific  Char- 
ter. "Between  Yokohama  and  Suez,"  writes  Mr.  Abend,  "there 
are  roughly  a  billion  Asiatics.  They  want  to  end  bondage  to 
overseas  powers,  they  want  equality,  they  want  the  promised 
four  freedoms,  and  they  want  the  profits  from  their  own  labor 
and  products.  If  they  are  denied  these  things,  if  they  feel  they 
have  been  deceived  and  betrayed,  if  the  yellow  and  brown  men 
band  together  against  the  whites,  civilization  will  face  a  new 
peril  in  comparison  to  which  the  perils  of  this  war  will  seem 
almost  like  safety." 

Other  well-informed  commentators  have  tried  to  set  down 
some  of  the  coming  problems  of  the  Pacific  world,  and — drawing 
upon  their  own  experiences  in  the  Pacific  areas —  to  suggest  some 
possible  solutions. 

Both  Owen  Lattimore  in  his  Solution  in  Asia  and  Edgar  Snow 
in  the  final  chapters  of  his  People  on  Our  Side  have  stated  their 
opinion  of  the  situation  and  have  recommended  definite  action 
which  must  be  taken  by  the  Americans  and  the  British  if  they 
are  to  maintain  the  peace  which  their  armed  forces  have  won. 

1.  What  Are  the  Problems? 
Pacific  Charter,  by  Hallett  Abend 

Do  the  provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  apply  to  the  peoples  and 
countries  of  the  Pacific?  Discuss  the  attitudes  of  Churchill  and  Roose- 
velt on  this  matter. 

What  seem  to  be  the  probable  sore  spots  in  the  Pacific  world?  What 
suggestions  have  been  made  for  avoiding  difficulties  in  these  areas? 

To  what  extent  did  the  Japanese  succeed  in  organizing  the  natives 
of  the  Pacific  in  their  "Asiatic  co-prosperity"  area?  Will  this  wartime 
organization  carry  over  into  new  problems  of  peacetime? 
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Who  are  the  strong  nations  of  the  Pacific  now  that  the  war  is  over? 
Do  these  nations  have  conflicting  interests?    If  so,  what  are  they? 

How  will  a  conquered  Japan  take  her  place  in  the  Pacific  world? 
What  is  the  role  and  the  influence  of  a  resurgent  China?  Where  do  the 
interests  of  Russia  fit  into  the  picture? 

2.  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
People  on  Our  Side,  by  Edgar  Snow 

In  discussing  the  future  relations  of  European  nations  with  their 
Pacific  colonies,  Edgar  Snow  says:  "All  that  is  required  is  for  a  ruling 
group  to  start  off  with  the  idea  of  relinquishing  power  to  the  people, 
increasing  the  natives'  wealth,  and  raising  their  cultural  level,  without 
reference  to  whether  it  pays  immediate  dividends  to  absentee  foreign 
shareholders,  or  high  profits  to  resident  foreign  business  men  and  their 
ruling  class."  In  regard  to  this  statement,  what  has  been  the  colonial 
policy  of  the  English,  French  and  Dutch? 

What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Abend's  suggestion:  "With  the  coming 
of  peace  the  Chinese  and  all  the  colonial  peoples  of  East  Asia  will  want 
to  cease  being  economic  subjects  of  other  nations.  They  will  want  to 
industrialize,  to  make  the  things  they  use,  and  to  make  them  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  made  in  America  or  in  Europe."  Will  European  na- 
tions cooperate  in  this  goal  for  the  Pacific  world? 

3.  The  United  States  and  the  Pacific 

Solution  in  Asia,  by  Owen  Lattimore 

What  spots  of  the  Pacific  are  of  especial  interest  to  the  United  States? 
How  has  the  war  changed  our  probable  policies  in  the  Pacific?  What  is 
the  attitude  of  the  Navy  and  War  Departments  in  regard  to  maintaining 
military  bases  in  the  Pacific? 

Discuss  the  underlying  reasons  for  the  following  statement,  m^de  by 
Mr.  Abend :  "After  the  war  Europe's  collective  power  and  prestige  will  be 
vastly  diminished  compared  with  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  help  to  frame  a  just  peace  which  can  be  maintained  only 
by  the  proper  use  of  American  power,  and  if  we  then  withdraw  again 
into  isolationism  and  refuse  to  use  that  power,  all  will  have  gone  for 
naught — even  our  good  intentions.  And  hell  will  have  a  new  paving  of 
a  magnificence  never  dreamed  of  by  the  fallen  angels." 

Additional  References : 

America  in  the  New  Pacific,  by  George  E.  Taylor 
America  in  the  Pacific,  by  Foster  Rhea  Dulles 
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